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Empires  in  Transition — Britishy  French 
and  Dutch  Colonial  Plans 

BY  VERNON  McKAY 

DOES  the  end  of  World  War  II  mark  the  dawn  of  a  Socialist  organization  devoted  to  the  study  of 
a  new  era  in  the  colonial  world?  Or  is  the  present  colonial  problems.^ 

movement  to  widen  the  scope  and  quicken  the  Marius  Moutet,  seventy-one,  is  Minister  of  France 
tempo  of  reform  simply  an  accelerated  version  of  Overseas  (a  new  title  given  the  Ministry  of  Colo- 
the  old  policy  of  “gradualism”?  Spokesmen  for  the  nies  in  January  1946).  Having  served  on  the  Cen- 
leading  empires  contend  that  “colonialism  is  dead,”  tral  Committee  of  the  Socialist  party  since  1895,  he 
but  a  widespread  feeling  persists  that  the  world’s  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished  career.  His  wide 
three  hundred  million  dependent  people,  who  in-  humanitarian  interests  are  indicated  by  his  leader- 
habit  more  than  one  hundred  colonial  possessions,  ship  in  the  League  for  the  Rights  of  Man,  the 
gained  little  or  nothing  from  the  war  for  the  Four  French  Group  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union, 
Freedoms.*  What  are  the  facts?  the  Franco-British  Parliamentary  Union,  the 

Franco-British  Parliamentary  Committee,  the 
THREE  COLONIAL  PLANNERS  Franco-Chinese  Educational  Society,  and  the 

Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  three  hundred  million  France  China  Association.  Moutet’s  prominence  as 
colonials  are  subjects  of  Britain,  France  and  The  advocate  of  colonial  reform  dates  from  the  days 
Netherlands,  each  ruling  sixty  to  seventy  million  Popular  Front  cabinet  of  Leon  Blum  (1936- 

people  with  a  wide  variety  of  racial  and  cultural  3^)  when,  as  Minister  of  Colonies,  he  sought  to 
traits.  The  nature  of  post-war  planning  for  these  enact  some  of  the  progressive  policies  to  which 
three  empires  is  typified  in  the  character  of  the  men  France  has  now  returned.^ 
who  head  the  colonial  ministries — Arthur  Creech  Minister  of  Overseas  Territories  in  The  Nether- 
Jones  of  Britain,  Marius  Moutet  of  France,  and  Jan  lands  (also  a  new  post-war  title)  is  fifty-five-year 
Anne  Jonkman  of  The  Netherlands.  All  three  are  old  Jan  Anne  Jonkman  who,  before  he  left  for 
Socialists  or  Laborites  whose  parties  have  recently  Java  in  1919,  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  In¬ 
come  to  power  in  post-war  political  overturns.  All  donesian  Law  at  the  University  of  Leyden.  His  doc- 
three  are  men  of  intelligence,  integrity  and  good  toral  thesis  emphasized  the  desirability  of  having 
will,  who  have  devoted  intensive  study  to  colonial  an  Indonesian  national  basis  for  the  educational 
problems  and  have  long  been  advocates  of  reform,  system  of  the  Netherlands  East  Indies.  Until  his 
Fifty-five-year  old  Creech  Jones,  Secretary  of  capture  and  internment  by  the  Japanese  in  1942  he 
State  for  the  Colonies  in  Britain,  is  sometimes  fa-  active  career  as  magistrate,  prosecuting 

cetiously  called  a  “poacher  turned  gamekeeper.”  attorney  and  member  of  the  People  s  Council  in  the 
Before  joining,  the  cabinet,  Jones  often  criticized  Indies. 

British  colonial  policy  from  the  floor  of  the  House  2.  “The  New  Colonial  Secretary  Proposes  a  Bole!  Policy,”  Im- 
of  Commons,  which  he  entered  in  1935.  Long  a  pena/  Review,  December  1946,  pp.  39-40;  “The  Work  of  the 
leader  in  drafting  the  policy  of  the  Labor  party  on  i947.''^ 

colonial  affairs,  he  was  until  his  entry  into  the  gov-  French  Press  and  information  Service  Release,  Document 
ernment — chairman  of  the  Fabian  Colonial  Bureau,  scrie  ii — No.  3528E,  January  31, 1946.  Moutet’s  jurisdiction  does 

not  extend  over  Tunisia  and  Morocco  which  are  under  the 
I.  Recent  books  on  the  three  empires  include  Lord  Elton,  Im-  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  or  over  Algeria  which  is  under  the 
perial  Commonwealth  (New  York,  Reynal  &  Hitchcock,  1946);  Ministry  of  the  Interior.  Guadeloupe,  Martinique,  French  Guiana 
jean  de  la  Roche  and  Jean  Gottman,  La  Federation  franfaise—  and  Reunion,  which  were  recently  made  French  departments,  are 
contacts  et  civilisations  d'outre-mer  (Montreal,  Editions  de  scheduled  to  go  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
I’arbre,  1945);  Bernard  H.  M.  Vlekke,  Ntisantara — A  History  of  Interior  on  July  i,  1947. 

the  East  Indian  Archipelago  (Cambridge,  Harvard  University  4.  Biographical  data  supplied  by  The  Netherlands  Information 
Press,  1944).  Bureau,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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Associated  with  these  official  spokesmen  are  large 
administrative  and  advisory  staffs  who  assist  in  the 
formulation  of  policy,  and  maintain  its  continuity 
whenever  a  political  change  brings  in  a  new  min¬ 
ister.  The  British  Colonial  Office,  for  example,  has 
added  more  than  ten  advisory  committees  and  sub¬ 
committees  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  sup¬ 
plement  its  five  pre-war  committees.  The  most 
recent  of  these  bodies  is  the  important  Colonial  Eco¬ 
nomic  and  Development  Council  established  in  1946 
to  advise  the  Colonial  Secretary  on  the  whole  field 
of  colonial  development.  The  Colonial  Office  also 
has  geographical  departments  of  long  standing, 
each  dealing  with  matters  affecting  a  given  area.’ 

’  Colonial  reforms,  however,  are  not  the  preroga¬ 
tive  of  colonial  ministers  alone.  Major  decisions  of 
’  policy  in  each  of  the  three  countries  require  ap- 
’  proval  by  the  cabinet,  in  which  a  variety  of  conserv- 
’  ative  elements  may  be  indirectly  represented.  Op- 

’  position  to  reform  is  by  no  means  limited  to  vested 

interests  seeking  profits  in  the  colonies.  Military  and 
’  naval  men  are  concerned  with  the  need  to  strength- 
'  en  the  mother  country’s  strategic  position,  while 
others  think  in  terms  of  imperial  prestige.  A  re¬ 
forming  colonial  minister  not  only  has  to  combat 
the  ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  general  pub- 
^  lie,’*  but  also  must  overcome  strong  opposition 
from  two  groups  within  his  own  domain — Euro¬ 
pean  settlers  in  the  colonies,  and  conservative  co- 
>  I  lonial  administrators.  As  a  French  critic  has  recent- 
'  ly  written  of  his  fellow  countrymen  who  settled 
*  in  Algeria,  they  are  “vigorous,  hardworking,  brave 

’  in  battle,  proud  to  be  French  but,  like  all  peoples 

5  i  living  in  a  rural  environment,  avid  of  profit,  little 
’  conscious  of  the  great  political  changes  afoot  in  the 
world  and  unsympathetic  to  the  rapid  social  devel¬ 
opment  of  surrounding  peoples.”^  . 

'  Local  colonial  administrators  often  allow  their 
I  pride  and  concentration  on  immediate  problems  to 
It  obscure  their  vision  on  the  colonial  question  as  a 
^  ;  whole.  This  attitude  was  partly  responsible  for  op- 
e  position  in  Britain  to  the  Colonial  Office  plan  for  a 

1 

e  5.  "Colonial  Office  Advisory  System  and  Its  Growth,”  The 
t  Crown  Colonist,  July  1945,  p.  457.  See  also  Colonial  Office, 
Organization  of  the  Colonial  Service,  Colonial  No.  197,  and 
I,  hst-War  Training  for  the  Colonial  Service,  Colonial  No.  198 
(London,  His  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office,  1946).  On  the  or¬ 
ganizations  of  the  French  and  Dutch  colonial  ministries,  see 
-  respectively:  de  la  Roche  and  Gottman,  cited,  pp.  331-39,  and 
Amry  Vandenbosch,  The  Dutch  East  Indies — Its  Government, 
Problems,  and  Politics  (Berkeley,  University  of  California  Press, 
i  1941),  pp.  86-94. 

^  5a.  Ignorance  and  indifference  of  the  British  public  on  empire 

*'  rfairs  is  well  described  in  three  articles  entitled  “Education 

I'  in  Empire”  appearing  in  The  Round  Table,  September  1942, 
pp.  469*76;  June  1943.  pp.  236-43;  and  December  1944, 
•>  j  pp.  46-50. 

6.  Robert  Montagne,  “Evolution  in  Algeria,”  International 
‘fffairs,  January  1947,  p.  43. 


Malayan  Union  to  overcome  long-standing  hin¬ 
drances  to  Malayan  national  unity.  A  protest 
against  the  manner  in  which  the  government  tem¬ 
porarily  succeeded  in  getting  the  Malayan  Sultans 
to  agree  to  this  change  was  published  in  the  Lon¬ 
don  Times  on  April  16,  1946  under  the  signatures 
of  five  former  Governors,  three  (Colonial  or  Chief 
Secretaries,  seven  former  British  Residents  or  Ad¬ 
visers,  and  two  former  Chief  Justices.’  Inertia  is 
another  great  enemy  of  change.  A  Netherlands 
writer  reflecting  on  Dutch  mistakes  in  Indonesia, 
stresses  this  point  when  he  remarks  on  “the  tragedy 
of  man  chained  to  tradition.”® 

In  the  past  this  combination  of  elements  opposed 
to  reform  has  often  proved  too  great  even  for  min¬ 
isters  with  the  best  intentions,  and  there  is  danger 
that  when  the  present  impetus  to  reform  weakens, 
the  conservatives  will  reassert  themselves.  Two 
signs  of  the  times,  however,  hold  out  promise  for 
the  future.  One  is  the  growing  importance  of  colo¬ 
nial  ministries  which  in  the  past,  at  least  in  France 
and  Britain,  have  been  regarded  by  aspiring  politi¬ 
cians  as  mere  stepping-stones  to  better  cabinet  posi¬ 
tions.  The  second  good  omen  is  the  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  younger  men  in  colonial  administration — 
men  whose  education  has  been  influenced  by  cur¬ 
rent  trends  of  world  change,  and  who  want  to  get 
things  done.  As  yet  they  lack  the  experience  needed 
for  top  positions.  While  conservative  officials  of  long 
service  will  be  difficult  to  displace,  one  of  the  new 
British  reforms  provides  for  retirement  of  civil 
servants  before  they  reach  pensionable  age,  “if  the 
Governor  and  the  Colonial  Secretary  believe  it  to 
be  in  the  public  interest.”^ 

ECONOMIC  AID  FOR  THE  COLONIES 

The  new  colonial  plans  of  Britain,  France  and 
The  Netherlands  place  special  emphasis  on  consti¬ 
tutional  changes  to  grant  dependent  peoples  a  great¬ 
er  voice  in  colonial  administrative  structures.  Pro¬ 
gress  toward  democracy,  however,  depends  on  the 
“twin  pillars”  of  economic  development  and  educa¬ 
tional  advance.  Democratic  government  will  be 
hard  to  achieve  as  long  as  90  per  cent  of  the  people 
cannot  read  or  write,  and  standards  of  living  scarce¬ 
ly  remain  at  the  subsistence  level.  It  is  therefore  im¬ 
portant  first  to  examine  what  the  colonial  powers 
are  doing  to  provide  economic  and  educational 
bases  for  their  political  programs. 

Outstanding  in  the  economic  field  is  the  new 

7.  Gerald  Hawkins,  “Reactions  to  Malayan  Union,”  Pacific 
Affairs,  September  1946,  p.  286. 

8.  J.  A.  Verdoorn,  “Indonesia  at  the  Crossroads,”  Pacific  Af¬ 
fairs,  December  1946,  p.  344. 

9.  Rita  Hinden,  “British  Labor  and  the  Colonies,”  The  New 
Republic,  November  18,  1946,  p.  654. 
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willingness  of  mother  countries  to  provide  financial 
aid  for  development  of  their  possessions.  In  the  age 
of  economic  individualism  it  was  a  cardinal  belief 
not  only  that  each  colony  must  be  self-supporting, 
but  that  financial  aid  “would  imply  pauperization 
and  make  impossible  any  progress  towards  political 
responsibility.”^®  This  laissez-faire  policy  has  now 
been  abandoned  under  two  pressures — the  rise  of 
Socialist  governments,  and  the  need  for  export 
markets  to  maintain  living  standards  at  home.  If 
colonies  are  to  become  better  markets,  they  must 
have  higher  standards  of  living.  Hence  Socialists 
and  conservatives  are  able  to  agree  on  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  colonial  economic  development.^^  Ironical¬ 
ly,  however,  this  change  in  attitude  comes  at  a  time 
when  Britain,  France  and  The  Netherlands  are  so 
impoverished  by  war  that  they  are  able  to  provide 
only  the  most  limited  financial  help. 

Britain’s  first  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare 
Act  was  passed  on  July  17,  1940.  A  second  law 
enacted  on  April  25,  1945,  provides  for  the  expendi¬ 
ture  by  British  taxpayers  of  about  $480  million  over 
a  ten-year  period  beginning  in  April  1946.  Of  this 
sum  $44  million  will  serve  as  a  reserve  against 
emergencies,  $94  million  will  be  spent  for  research, 
higher  education  and  other  general  plans,  and  the 
remaining  $343  million  will  be  divided  among  in¬ 
dividual  colonies  and  regional  areas.  The  highest 
grant,  totaling  $92  million,  will  go  to  Nigeria  which 
has  the  largest  population  (23,000,000)  of  any  Brit¬ 
ish  colony.'^ 

A  significant  condition  under  which  colonial  gov¬ 
ernments  receive  grants  from  this  fund  is  that  they 
give  full  recognition  to  trade  unionism.  In  keeping 
with  this  policy,  the  Colonial  Office  has  sent  more 
than  thirty  professional  trade  union  organizers  into 
the  colonies  to  develop  unions  on  the  British  model. 
The  first  of  these  labor  organizers,  Idwel  Glyndwr 
Jones  (a  Welshman  nicknamed  “Taffy”),  found 
about  500  workers  organized  in  unions  when  he 
arrived  in  the  Gold  Coast  early  in  1942.  Today, 
nearly  10,000  miners  and  railway  and  public  utility 
workers  are  enrolled  in  nineteen  Gold  Coast  trade 
unions,  and  Mr.  Jones  hopes  to  double  this  figure 
by  the  end  of  1947.  In  Nigeria  a  similar  program 
has  organized  50,000  laborers.  With  a  membership 
entirely  African  and  a  system  of  secret  balloting, 
these  unions  undoubtedly  will  help  to  awaken  po¬ 
litical  consciousness  among  illiterate  workers.’^ 

10.  Richard  A.  Frost,  “Reflections  on  British  Colonial  Policy,” 
Pacific  Affairs,  December  1945,  pp.  309-20.  Sec  also  A.  Creech 
Jones,  “Recent  Advances  in  British  Colonial  Policy,”  ibid.,  June 
1944,  pp.  204-209. 

11.  Rita  Hinden,  “Imperialism  Today,”  Fabian  Quarterly, 
April  1945,  pp.  5-12. 

12.  Colonial  Office,  Colonial  Development  and  Welfare  Bill 
(London,  January  31,  1945). 


Even  more  important  in  many  respects  is  another 
British  innovation — state  intervention  to  replace  or 
restrict  private  enterprise.  As  Colonial  Secretary 
Jones  recently  commented,  it  seems  easier  to  ini- 
tiate  Socialist  plans  in  the  colonies  than  at 
home  because  few  people  concern  themselves  with 
colonial  affairs.  A  Cameroons  Development  Cor¬ 
poration,  with  a  capital  of  / 1,750,000  raised  by  the 
Nigerian  government,  was  inaugurated  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1947  to  cultivate  rubber,  bananas  and 
oil-palms  on  a  communal  basis  over  an  area  of 
250,000  acres.  All  profit  is  to  be  “ploughed  back  into 
the  Cameroons.”*'*  More  impressive,  however,  is  a 
new  public  corporation  plan  to  create  what  an 
American  observer  calls  “the  biggest  socialized 
farming  development  to  be  found  outside  Russia.”” 
Announced  by  the  Labor  government  on  February 
6,  1947,  it  aims  to  turn  wasteland  in  Kenya,  Tan¬ 
ganyika  and  Northern  Rhodesia  into  107  mech¬ 
anized  farms  of  30,000  acres  each,  for  the  annual 
production  of  600,000  tons  of  much  needed  vege¬ 
table  oil  from  groundnuts  (peanuts).  Each  farm 
will  provide  permanent  employment  and  a  village 
community  for  300  Africans  at  a  total  cost  of  more 
than  $100  million  advanced  by  the  British  govern¬ 
ment.’*^ 

Other  British  plans  benefiting  colonial  peoples 
include  the  West  African  cocoa  marketing  scheme, 
and  a  new  colonial  mining  policy.  The  cocoa  plan, 
worked  out  by  the  Churchill  government  in  1941 
and  taken  over  by  the  Laborites  with  little  change, 
creates  two  government-directed  monopolies  in 
Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast  to  buy,  sell  and  ship 
West  African  cocoa,  eliminating  some  of  the  profits 
of  the  middleman  and  stabilizing  prices  for  the 
benefit  of  both  native  producers  and  British  mer¬ 
chants.”'  A  British  White  Paper  on  colonial  mining 
policy  issued  in  December  1946  recommended  to 
colonial  governments  that  (i)  government  geolog¬ 
ical  :urveys  replace  or  supplement  private  prospect- 

13.  This  information  was  supplied  to  the  author  by  Mr.  Jones 
during  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  States. 

14.  Rita  Hinden,  “Socialist  Planning  in  Africa,”  The  Ntw 
Statesman  and  Nation,  February  15,  1947,  p.  128. 

15.  Keith  Hutchison,  “Colonial  Socialism,”  The  Nation,  March 
I,  1947,  p.  249. 

16.  The  Times  (London),  February  6,  1947.  Th:  United  Africa 
Company,  a  private  corporation,  will  manage  tl.e  project  under 
public  control  until  Britain  can  organize  a  public  corporation  to 
take  it  over.  The  United  Africa  Company  is  spending  about  $40 
million  on  its  own  economic  development  program  in  Africa 
between  1946  and  1949;  see  Lever  Brothers  and  Unilever  Ltd. 
report  to  the  annual  general  meeting  in  London  on  November 
29,  1946,  ibid.,  November  30,  1946. 

17.  Business  Weeh_,  January  18,  1947,  p.  105.  For  a  sharp  cria- 
cism  of  the  cocoa  marketing  arrangement,  see  W.  E.  B.  Dubois, 
The  World  and  Africa  (New  York,  'Viking,  1947),  pp.  245-5O1 
who  contends  that  only  three  cents  out  of  each  dollar  goes  to 
the  cocoa  farmer. 
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ing,  (2)  mineral  rights  be  vested  in  the  Crown, 
(3)  mining  operations  be  undertaken  directly  by 
colonial  governments  if  necessary  to  insure  social 
objectives,  (4)  satisfactory  labor  conditions  be  pro¬ 
vided,  (5)  mining  leases  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  twenty-one  to  twenty-five  years,  and  (6)  no 
exclusive  licenses  be  granted  for  all  mining  in  any 
colony.  Since  these  are  only  recommendations  with 
no  time  limits  set  for  action,  London  mining  com¬ 
panies  were  reported  in  January  1947  to  consider 
them  “political  window-dressing.”^®  But  the  plan  at 
least  has  been  elaborated,  and  there  is  growing  feel¬ 
ing  that  “private  ownership  of  diamonds  in  Africa 
is  just  as  anachronistic  as  private  ownership  of  coal 
in  Britain.”*^ 

French  plans  for  economic  development  of  the 
colonies  have  been  retarded  by  unsettled  conditions 
both  at  home  and  in  the  empire.  It  should  not  be 
forgotten,  however,  that  as  far  back  as  1934-35, 
first  French  Imperial  Conference  proposed  a  com¬ 
prehensive  “Fifteen  Year  Plan”  involving  the  ex¬ 
penditure  of  over  eleven  billion  francs.^®  Future 
hopes  of  the  French  are  indicated  in  a  law  promul¬ 
gated  by  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  on 
April  30,  1946,  and  a  decree  of  July  5,  1946.  The 
Ministry  of  France  Overseas  is  drawing  up  devel¬ 
opment  plans  for  the  overseas  territories,  and  has 
been  authorized  to  form  state  companies  and  mixed 
companies  (in  which  the  state,  public  organiza¬ 
tions,  and  public  institutions  in  the  territories  will 
hold  the  majority  of  shares).  An  investment  fund 
for  the  economic  and  social  development  of  France 
Overseas  is  being  created  to  provide  needed  capital, 
which  may  be  supplemented  either  by  direct  gov¬ 
ernment  subsidies  or  money  contributed  by  the 
territory  concerned.  A  central  Bank  of  France 
Overseas  will  also  facilitate  the  development  pro¬ 
gram.  Much  of  the  French  effort  to  date  has  been 
directed  to  war-devastated  areas  like  Indo-China 
and  North  Africa.  A  one-year  rehabilitation  pro¬ 
gram  for  Indo-China  adopted  in  1945  called  for 
the  expenditure  of  over  $150  million.^^ 

Like  France,  The  Netherlands  is  hampered  by 
the  unsettled  political  future  of  its  empire.  Pieter 
Honig  of  the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs  of 
the  Dutch  Indies  declared  in  Amsterdam  on  De¬ 
cember  7, 1946  that  the  Netherlands  Indies  requires 


18.  Business  Week,,  December  14,  1946  and  January  18,  1947. 

19.  The  New  Statesman  and  Nation,  November  9,  1946.  See 
also  "Juggernauts  in  the  Colonies?”,  The  Economist,  December 
2it  1946.  Attention  has  been  focused  on  the  mining  problem 
by  a  recent  discovery  of  rich  diamond  deposits  in  Tanganyika; 
xeEast  African  Standard  (Nairobi),  November  4,  1946. 

i0-_  H.  I.  Priestley,  France  Overseas — A  Study  of  Modern  Im¬ 
perialism  (New  York,  Applcton-Century,  1938),  p.  428. 
an  French  Press  and  Information  Service  Release,  Serie  III, 
No.  509E,  October  8,  1945. 


a  minimum  of  $500  million  for  reconstruction,  and 
that  “help  must  be  given  by  the  International 
Bank.”^^  Plans  for  Indonesian  economic  develop¬ 
ment  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  political  settle¬ 
ment,  but  on  the  basis  of  past  records,  the  Dutch 
may  be  expected  to  do  as  much  or  more  than  the 
British  or  French.  Since  it  has  been  estimated  that 
Indonesia  provides  a  livelihood  for  about  400,000 
Netherlanders,  its  importance  to  the  Dutch  is  obvi- 
ous.^^  Conversely,  Indonesia  needs  Western  capital 
and  industry.^'*  Trade  unions  in  European  enter¬ 
prises  in  Java  increased  during  the  war — the  two 
largest  having  750,000  members.  Therefore,  what¬ 
ever  the  political  decision  is,  higher  wages  and 
better  working  conditions  may  be  expected.'^ 

EDUCATING  COLONIAL  PEOPLES 

Difficulties  in  the  path  of  colonial  economic  de¬ 
velopment  are  paralleled  in  the  educational  field 
where  the  three  powers,  particularly  the  British 
and  French,  have  worked  out  elaborate  two-fold 
programs  for  mass  education  and  higher  education. 
The  Colonial  Office  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Colonies  has  recommended  for  Brit¬ 
ain’s  colonies  in  Africa  (i)  the  extension  of  school¬ 
ing  for  children  with  the  goal  of  universal  educa¬ 
tion  within  a  measurable  time;  (2)  the  spread  of 
literacy  among  adults  and  the  development  of  liter¬ 
ature  and  libraries  without  which  there  is  little 
hope  of  making  literacy  permanent;  (3)  the  plan¬ 
ning  of  mass  education  of  the  local  community  as 
a  movement  of  the  community  itself;  (4)  the  ef¬ 
fective  co-ordination  of  welfare  plans  and  mass 
education  plans  so  that  they  form  a  comprehensive 
and  balanced  whole.*^  Since  the  British  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  a  popular  mass  education  movement 
must  be  based  on  literacy  in  African  languages, 
English  is  employed  only  at  the  end  of  the  first 
three  or  four  years  of  study.  For  higher  education 
Britain  intends  to  establish  universities  “at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible  in  those  areas  which  are  not  now 
served  by  an  existing  university.”^^  Education  at 

22.  New  York  Times,  December  9,  1946. 

23.  On  this  point,  sec  L.  K.  Rosinger,  “Independence  for 
Colonial  Asia — The  Cost  to  the  Western  World,”  Foreign 
Policy  Reports,  February  i,  1944,  p.  293.  Cf.  H.  B.  D.  Derksen 
and  J.  Tinbergen,  “Calculations  About  the  Significance  of  the 
Netherlands  Indies  for  The  Netherlands,”  available  at  The 
Netherlands  Information  Bureau. 

24.  J.  H.  Boeke,  “Economic  Conditions  for  Indonesian  Inde¬ 
pendence,”  Pacific  Affairs,  December  1946,  pp.  394-402. 
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26.  Colonial  Office,  Mass  Education  in  African  Society,  Colonial 
No.  186  (London,  1944),  p.  10. 

27.  Colonial  Office,  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  the  Colonies,  Cmd.  6647  (London,  1945),  p.  104.  Sec 
also  Report  of  the  West  Indies  Committee  of  the  Commission 
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I945)»  and  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Higher  Education  in 
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government  expense  is  now  being  given  in  Britain 
to  4,000  men  and  women  from  the  colonies  who 
were  in  the  armed  forces  during  the  war.  Averag¬ 
ing  twenty-six  years  of  age,  they  will  receive  train¬ 
ing  varying  in  length  from  six  months  to  six  years.^® 

French  educational  reforms  for  Black  Africa  are 
even  more  elaborate  than  those  of  the  British.  First 
announced  in  February  1944  at  a  conference  of 
forty-four  top  colonial  officials  held  in  Brazzaville, 
Equatorial  Africa,  they'call  for  elementary  schools 
in  all  villages  of  at  least  fifty  boys  and  girls  of  school 
age,  with  all  instruction  given  in  French.  Provision 
is  also  made  for  advanced  primary  schools,  voca¬ 
tional  schools,  specialized  educational  institutions 
in  all  territories  for  more  advanced  natives,  and 
colleges  for  training  native  teachers.  Details  for 
West  Africa  were  specified  in  a  further  conference 
at  Dakar  called  by  Governor  General  Cournarie  in 
July  1944.  The  French  hope  to  establish  in  West 
Africa  66  teachers’  schools  and  50,000  grade  schools 
for  2,500,000  pupils.  Fifty  thousand  teachers  are  to 
be  trained  within  twenty  years,  and  all  children  are 
to  be  brought  into  the  system  within  fifty  years. 
Similar  arrangements  have  been  worked  out  for 
Equatorial  Africa.^^ 

Dutch  educators  in  Australia  during  the  Japanese 
occupation  of  Indonesia  are  reported  to  have  devel¬ 
oped  an  extensive  plan  for  mass  education  in  the 
Indies  but,  unlike  the  British  and  French,  the 
Dutch  have  not  published  such  proposals.  This  de¬ 
lay  is  doubtless  caused  by  the  uncertain  future  of 
Indonesia,  for  the  Dutch  have,  comparatively  speak¬ 
ing,  a  good  record  in  colonial  education.  Indicative 
of  Dutch  thought  on  Indonesian  education  are  re¬ 
cent  suggestions  by  J.  F.  H.  A.  de  la  Court  who  has 
spent  twenty-five  years  as  an  educator  in  the  Indies. 
He  envisages  a  five-year  universal  compulsory 
schooling  program  at  the  elementary  level,  a  five- 
year  continuation  or  intermediate  stage  for  those 
who  wish  to  go  on  with  their  education,  and,  fin¬ 
ally,  advanced  schools.  Education  in  the  elementary 
schools  would  be  in  the  local  language  with  Malay, 
the  lingua  franca,  as  a  second  language  (unless 


West  Africa,  Cmd.  6655  (London,  1945).  Articles  on  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  British  colonies  by  Jackson  Davis  (West  Africa), 
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education  in  dependent  territories.) 
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special  issue  on  “French  Colonial  Policy  in  Africa,”  September 
1944,  p.  II.  See  also  Jean  de  la  Roche,  “Education  in  French 
Equatorial  and  French  West  Africa,”  JNE,  pp.  396-409. 


Malay  happened  to  be  the  local  language);  while 
in  the  continuation  schools  Dutch  would  be  added 
as  a  third  language.  In  higher  education,  Dutch 
would  continue  to  be  the  medium  of  instruction.^ 
British,  French  and  Dutch  educational  plans  de¬ 
serve  high  praise,  but  the  fact  is  often  overlooked 
that  they  face  gigantic  obstacles.  The  chief  prob¬ 
lem,  “so  vast  that  at  the  moment  it  seems  insuper- 
able,”^‘  is  one  of  finance — a  “vicious  circle”  of  the 
kind  frequently  encountered  by  colonial  reformers. 
To  support  education,  local  revenue  must  be  devel¬ 
oped,  but  without  the  education  necessary  to  teach 
colonial  peoples  how  to  exploit  their  own  resources, 
local  revenue  cannot  be  much  increased.^'  De  la 
Court  suggests  that  a  large  loan  might  be  the 
answer  for  Indonesia,  while  Britain’s  Advisory 
(Committee  on  Education  in  the  Colonies  tempers 
its  sweeping  proposals  by  suggesting  that  “finan¬ 
cially  realistic  targets”  be  set  up.^^ 

Another  difficulty  is  that  public  support  for  com¬ 
pulsory  education  will  have  to  grow  among  back¬ 
ward  peoples  “before  its  general  enforcement  is 
possible.”^"*  True,  educational  opportunities  are  still 
so  few  that  this  problem  may  seem  unreal,  but  in 
Southeast  Asia  the  natives  “demand  education  only 
so  far  as  it  has  a  money  value.”^^  The  holding  pow¬ 
er  of  the  schools  must  also  rise,  for  everywhere  in 
backward  countries  pupils  tend  to  drop  out  at  an 
early  age.^^  Children  are  needed  at  home  to  help 
augment  family  incomes. 

A  third  subject  widely  discussed  is  the  language 
to  be  used  as  a  medium  of  instruction,  and  the  cul¬ 
ture  to  be  transmitted.  Should  it  be  the  metropol¬ 
itan  language  and  culture,  or  the  indigenous  lan¬ 
guage  and  culture.?  And  what  if  there  are  many 
indigenous  languages  and  cultures  in  a  single  terri¬ 
tory,  often  with  no  wtitten  records?  Educators 
agree  on  the  importance  of  teaching  a  “world  lan¬ 
guage”  (such  as  English,  French  or  Dutch)  if  back¬ 
ward  peoples  are  to  profit  from  modern  science 
and  technology Most  educators  emphasize,  how- 
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ever,  that  native  cultures  should  be  preserved,  and 
that  teaching  should  be  in  the  native  language  for 
the  first  few  years.  The  Dutch  and  British  act  on 
this  principle,  but  the  French,  in  keeping  with  the 
assimilationist  tendency  of  their  colonial  policy,  use 
the  French  language  whenever  possible  as  the  sole 
medium  of  instruction.  Justifying  this  policy  in 
Black  Africa,  the  French  contend  that  since  “hardly 
any  African  language  possesses  a  written  literature, 
education  given  through  the  medium  of  an  African 
language  cannot  open  the  door  to  a  true  culture.” 
Moreover,  there  are  “formidable  practical  difficul¬ 
ties”  in  producing  reading  material  and  training 
teachers  of  the  vernacular.  France  hopes  to  create 
a  “French-African  culture,”  and  expects  that  the 
use  of  French  “will  have  a  unifying  influence,  and 
will  tend  to  draw  the  heterogeneous  races  of  Africa 
closer  together  as  members  of  the  French  com¬ 
munity.”^® 

Tl'.e  problem  of  education  in  dependent  terri¬ 
tories  is  obviously  more  complex  than  might  be 
concluded  from  the  reform  proposals  announced 
by  the  imperial  powers.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the 
new  plans  have  aroused  interest  in  the  question, 
and  made  the  difficulties  more  apparent,  the  way 
has  been  cleared  for  greater  progress.^’ 

NEW  CONS  1  ITU  riONAL  STRUCTURES 

The  preceding  summary  of  difficulties  in  the  path 
of  economic  and  educational  progress  reveals  to 
some  extent  the  obstacles  to  political  advance,  and 
helps  to  place  in  clearer  perspective  the  constitu¬ 
tional  changes  proposed  for  political  structures  of 
dependent  territories.  Some  critics  have  charged 
that  new  colonial  plans  are  so  “heavily  weighted” 
on  the  constitutional  side  that  they  “will  have  little 
direct  bearing  on  living  conditions  of  the  colonial 
peoples.”"*®  France  and  The  Netherlands  propose 
constitutional  “unions”  of  the  colonies  and  mother 
country,  while  Britain’s  numerous  new  constitu¬ 
tions  for  individual  colonies  present  something  of 
a  patchwork  appearance.  All  three  empires  are  giv¬ 
ing  greater  representation  to  natives  in  colonial 
governments,  and  announce  that  self-determination 

38.  “Educational  Reform  in  French  Tropical  Africa”  (trans¬ 
lated  from  the  October  1945  Bulletin  mensuel  de  documentation 
of  the  Ministry  of  France  Overseas),  Overseas  Education,  April 
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African  Culture,”  ibid.,  July  1946,  pp.  357-68,  and  October 
1946,  pp.  403-18.  On  North  Africa  see  Secretariat  d’etat  i  la 
prfsidcnce  du  conseil  et  ^  I’information  “L’enseignement  des 
Musulmans  en  Afrique  du  Nord,”  Notes  documentaires  et  etudes, 
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40.  Paul  M.  Sweezy  and  Lewis  S.  Feuer,  “Has  Colonialism  a 
Future?”  The  New  Republic,  November  25,  1946,  p.  687. 


is  the  ultimate  goal.  It  is  of  considerable  interest 
to  note  that  Sir  Bernard  Bourdillon,  the  former 
British  governor  of  Nigeria  who  is  to  serve  on  the 
Colonial  Economic  and  Development  Council, 
praises  the  idea  of  the  French  Union,  and  criticizes 
the  haphazard  character  of  British  constitutional 
reform.  Britain,  he  thinks,  could  profit  from  the 
French  example  by  establishing  closer  ties  between 
mother  country  and  colonies."** 

The  French  Union,  outlined  in  Articles  6o  to  82 
of  the  new  French  constitution  adopted  by  the 
National  Constituent  Assembly  on  September  28, 
1946,  will  be  composed  of  two  component  parts: 
the  French  Republic  (Metropolitan  France  and  the 
overseas  departments  and  territories),  and  the  As¬ 
sociated  Territories  and  States  (Tunisia,  Morocco 
and  the  Indo-Chinese  Federation).  The  President 
of  the  Republic  is  to  serve  as  President  of  the 
Union,  which  will  have  its  own  High  Council  and 
Assembly.  The  High  Council,  which  is  to  assist  the 
government  in  the  conduct  of  Union  affairs,  is  to 
be  composed  of  a  delegation  from  the  French  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  “of  the  representatives  that  each  As¬ 
sociated  State  is  permitted  to  accredit  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Union.”  Representation  in  the  Assem¬ 
bly  will  consist  “half  of  members  representing 
Metropolitan  France  and  half  of  members  repre¬ 
senting  the  overseas  departments  and  territories  and 
the  Associated  States”  (the  precise  character  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  this  representation  to  be  determined  by 
organic  law)."***  The  Assembly  of  the  Union  can¬ 
not  make  laws  but  is  to  examine  legislative  pro¬ 
posals  which  are  submitted  to  it  by  the  National 
Assembly  of  the  French  Republic,  or  by  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Republic,  or  by  the  governments  of 
the  As.sociated  States.  It  may  also  approve  proposals 
'submitted  by  one  of  its  members,  and  send  such 
proposals  to  the  National  Assembly,  the  French 
government,  and  the  High  Council."*^ 

The  Netherlands-Indonesia  Union,  outlined  by 

41.  Sir  Bernard  Bourdillon's  view,  published  in  The  Fort¬ 
nightly,  March  1946,  appears  also  in  Secretariat  d’etat  a  la  pres- 
idcnce  du  conseil  et  a  I’information,  “Methodcs  coloniales  des 
i)ritanniques  et  des  franjais,”  Articles  et  documents,  Nouvelle 
serie — No.  520  (Paris,  March  30,  1946). 
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more  than  240  members  for  the  Assembly  of  the  French  Union 
chosen  as  follows:  (t)  50  elected  by  those  members  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Assembly  who  represent  metropolitan  France;  (2)  25 
elected  by  those  members  of  the  Council  of  the  Republic  who 
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by  the  metropolitan  members  of  the  National  Assembly  and 
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by  the  Council);  (5)  75  chosen  by  the  overseas  departments  and 
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Dutch  and  Indonesian  negotiators  in  November 
1946  and  formally  approved  on  March  25,  1947,  is 
also  to  be  a  complex  structure,  including  several 
new  political  entities.  The  first  of  these  is  the  Re¬ 
public  of  Indonesia  which  the  Dutch  government 
“recognizes  ...  as  exercising  de  facto  authority 
over  Java,  Madura  and  Sumatra.”  Secondly,  a 
United  States  of  Indonesia,  to  be  created  before 
January  i,  1949,  will  include  three  parts — the  Re¬ 
public  of  Indonesia,  Borneo,  and  the  Great  East 
(Celebes,  the  Mocluccas,  Dutch  New  Guinea  and 
the  Lesser  Sunda  islands).  Third,  a  Netherlands- 
Indonesia  Union,  also  to  be  created  before  January 
I,  1949,  is  to  consist  of  two  component  parts:  the 
Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  (comprising  The 
Netherlands,  Surinam  and  Curacao),  and  the 
United  States  of  Indonesia.  Nominally  the  Nether- 
lands-Indonesia  Union  will  be  headed  by  the  Dutch 
monarchy,  but  its  organs  and  statutes  are  to  be 
created  by  the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  and 
the  United  States  of  Indonesia  together,  and  its 
purpose  is  to  promote  Dutch  and  Indonesian  ’’joint 
interests”  which  arc  defined  as  “cooperation  on  for¬ 
eign  relations,  defense  and,  as  far  as  necessary,  fi¬ 
nance  as  well  as  subjects  of  an  economic  and  cul¬ 
tural  nature.”  The  United  States  of  Indonesia  is  to 
be  a  member  of  the  United  Nations.**^ 

In  political  representation  as  in  educational  policy 
the  assimilationist  tendency  of  the  French  is  re¬ 
sponsible  for  one  sharp  difference  from  British  and 
Dutch  practice.  French  colonics  alone  have  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  national  parliament.  Britain  and 
The  Netherlands  contend  that  the  colonies  should 
develop  their  own  institutions  rather  than  be  drawn 
closer  to  the  mother  country.  The  French,  how¬ 
ever,  intend  to  grant  the  colonics  (i)  self-governing 
institutions,  (2)  representation  in  the  French  par¬ 
liament,  and  (3)  representation  in  the  High  Coun¬ 
cil  and  Assembly  of  the  French  Union.  Dutch  prac¬ 
tice  will  apparently  go  a  step  beyond  the  British  in 
this  respect,  for  present  plans  call  for  some  sort  of 
Council  of  the  Ncthcriands-Indoncsia  Union  to 
discuss  “joint  interests.” 

To  what  extent  do  the  new  political  reforms  fur¬ 
ther  the  spread  of  self-government  in  individual 
colonics  ?  Since  the  three  empires  have  widely  scat¬ 
tered  possessions  at  many  levels  of  development, 
this  question  can  best  be  answered  by  examining 
changes  contemplated  by  each  power  in  areas  of 
similar  character,  such  as  Southeast  Asia  and  the 
West  Indies  where  all  three  have  possessions,  and 
Black  Africa  and  the  Arab  world  where  Britain  and 
France  play  imperial  roles. 

43.  See  text  of  Linggadjati  agreement  on  the  Nctherlands- 
Indonesia  Union,  iM.,  November  19,  1946. 


SOUTHEAST  ASIA 

The  conflict  between  imperialism  and  colonial 
nationalism  has  reached  its  peak  in  Southeast  Asia 
where  the  forthcoming  liberation  of  India  and 
Burma,  and  the  violent  rebellions  in  Indonesia  and 
Indo-China,  seem  likely  to  culminate  in  self-gov¬ 
ernment  for  nearly  500,000,000  people.  On  May  17, 
1946  Britain  also  promulgated  a  new  constitution 
for  Ceylon,  thus  carrying  out  a  wartime  promise  of 
May  26,  1943.  With  a  largely  elected  bi<amcral 
legislature,  Ceylon  for  the  first  time  will  have  com¬ 
plete  control  over  its  internal  affairs  although  it  will 
not  have  the  Dominion  status  for  which  many 
Ceylonese  had  hoped.^^  Controversy  over  Britain’s 
1945  plan  for  a  Malayan  Union  to  bring  “efficiency 
and  demcKratic”  progress  to  Malaya^*  reveals  one 
of  the  most  complex  problems  in  the  colonial 
world.  The  Colonial  Office  sought  to  increase  ad¬ 
ministrative  efficiency  by  uniting  the  Malay  states, 
and  to  prepare  the  way  for  Malayan  national  unity 
by  granting  a  common  Malayan  citizenship  to  the 
country’s  Malays  and  to  those  Chinese  and  Indians 
who  consider  Malaya  their  home.  But  a  mount¬ 
ing  storm  of  criticism  in  Malaya  and  Britain  will 
probably  force  the  Colonial  Office  to  accept  a 
Malayan  proposal  for  a  Federation  of  Malaya  in 
which  the  Sultans  will  retain  more  of  their  old 
rights,  and  the  Malays  will  lose  fewer  of  their  citi¬ 
zenship  privileges  over  the  Chinese  and  Indians.^ 
In  Hongkong,  according  to  a  statement  made  by 
the  Colonial  Secretary  in  the  House  of  Commons 
on  March  4,  1947,  a  Municipal  Council  with  an 
elected  majority  is  to  be  created  “on  the  widest 
representative  basis  possible.”^^ 

Sarawak  and  British  North  Borneo,  formerly  un¬ 
der  indirect  British  control,  have  been  made  crown 
colonies.  This  action  was  accompanied  by  a  new 
effort  to  centralize  British  policy  and  action  in 
Southeast  Asia;  an  Area  Governor’s  Conference, 
an  Area  Defense  Council,  and  an  Area  Political 
Committee  have  been  created.**®  Evidently  Britain, 

44.  Colonial  Office,  Ceylon — Statement  of  Policy  on  Constitu¬ 
tional  Reform,  Cmd.  6690  (London,  1945).  Sec  also  Josiih 
Crosby,  “The  Constitutional  Position  of  Ceylon,”  Pacific  Afidrs, 
September  1946,  pp.  272-79.  Sharp  criticism  of  Britain's  failure 
to  grant  Dominion  status  to  Ceylon — and  some  suggestions  for 
British  colonial  policy  in  general — are  made  by  W.  Ivor  Jen¬ 
nings,  "Ceylon:  Inconsequential  Island?”  International  Affdrt, 
July  1946,  pp.  376-88. 

45.  Raymond  Kennedy,  “Status  Quo  for  Malaya,”  Far  Eastern 
Survey,  May  8,  1946,  pp.  134-37,  points  out  that  the  plan  pro¬ 
vides  more  “efficiency”  than  “democratic  progress." 

46.  Victor  Purcell,  “A  Malayan  Union:  Tbe  Proposed  New 
Constitution,”  Pacific  Affairs,  March  1946,  pp.  20-40,  and 
Hawkins,  “Reactions  to  Malayan  Union,”  cited,  pp.  279-85.  The 
population  percentages  for  1941  are  41.3  per  cent  Malay,  43-2 
per  cent  Chinese,  and  13.5  per  cent  Indian. 

47.  British  Information  Service  Release,  File  No.  460/Enq., 
March  7,  1947. 

48.  The  Christian  Science  Monitor,  September  14,  1946. 
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while  liberating  India  and  Burma,  seeks  to  strength¬ 
en  its  strategic  position  elsewhere,  a  trend  which 
may  in  part  account  for  the  refusal  to  grant  Do¬ 
minion  status  to  Ceylon. 

This  growing  tendency  to  rely  on  colonies  as  stra¬ 
tegic  bases  is  not  peculiar  to  Britain.  It  is  common 
to  all  the  empires,  and  is  recognized  in  the  United 
Nations  Charter. 

Indo-China.  France’s  war-time  plan  for  Indo¬ 
china  outlined  an  Indo-Chinese  Federation  with  an 
elected  legislature,  linking  together  five  separate 
governments  in  Tonkin,  Annam,  Cochin-China, 
Cambodia  and  Laos.  But  the  unexpected  strength  of 
Annamite  opposition  led  the  French  on  March  6, 
1946  to  recognize  the  Republic  of  Viet  Nam  (Viet 
Nam  is  the  ancient  name  for  Annam)  as  a  “free 
state  having  its  government,  its  parliament,  its  army 
and  its  finances  forming  part  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
Federation  and  the  French  Union.”**^  Annamite 
nationalists  hope  to  incorporate  all  three  Annamite 
lands  (Annam,  Tonkin  and  Cochin-China)  in  the 
Viet  Nam  Republic,  but  the  French  on  February 
4, 1947  officially  proclaimed  Cochin-China  a  “free 
state  associated  with  France  within  the  framework 
of  the  Indo-Chinese.  Federation  and  the  French 
Union.”’®  The  dispute  over  Cochin-China  is  the 
chief  issue  in  the  renewed  fighting  which  broke 
out  on  December  19,  1946. 

Meanwhile  France  has  dealt  separately  with  the 
Cambodians  and  the  Laotians.  On  January  7,  1946 
an  autonomous  Cambodian  government  was  rec¬ 
ognized  with  French  officials  remaining  in  an  ad¬ 
visory  capacity.  A  French  Commissioner  of  the 
Republic  will  have  authority  over  affairs  concern¬ 
ing  French  nationals,  foreigners,  and  Indo-Chinese 
other  than  Cambodians.”  The  Cambodian  govern¬ 
ment  is  drawing  up  a  constitution  for  a  limited 
monarchy  with  an  elective  bicameral  legislature. 
Twenty-six  year  old  King  Norodom  Sihanouk, 
pointing  out  Cambodia’s  need  for  French  support, 
dedared  on  February  ii,  1947  that  his  3,000,000 
people  were  “sandwiched  between”  20,000,000  An- 
namites  and  12,000,000  Siamese.’^  For  Laos  a  sim¬ 
ilar  autonomy  will  be  granted.  Whatever  the 
outcome  of  the  present  fighting,  the  peoples  of 
Indo-China  will  in  the  future  have  a  far  greater 
voice  in  determining  their  own  affairs. 

Indonesia.  Nor  will  the  Dutch  ever  regain  their 
pre-war  position  in  Indonesia  which  is  to  have  three 

49-  French  Press  and  Information  Service  Release,  Document 
scrie  II — No.  3586,  March  8,  1946. 

50.  New  Yorl^  Herald  Tribune,  February  5,  1947.  See  also 
George  Sheldon,  "Status  of  the  Viet  Nam,”  Far  Eastern  Survey, 
December  18,  1946. 

5>.  French  Press  and  Information  Service  Release,  Serie  III — 
No.  64 1 E,  February  7,  1946. 

5J.  Robert  Trumbull  in  New  Yorl(^  Times,  February  13,  1947. 


major  parts  —  a  Republic  of  Indonesia  with  de 
facto  independence,  and  two  autonomous  Republics 
of  East  Indonesia  and  Borneo  in  which  the  Dutch 
will  have  greater  control.  In  the  Republic  of  Indo¬ 
nesia,  a  provisional  constitution  allocates  vast  pow¬ 
er  to  President  Soekarno,  but  in  practice  much  of 
this  power  has  been  transferred  to  representative 
bodies.”  Formation  of  a  provisional  state  of  East 
Indonesia  was  proclaimed  on  December  24,  1946  at 
Denpasar,  Bali  after  a  conference  of  seventy  dele¬ 
gates  from  the  Eastern  islands.  A  conference  at  Pon- 
tianak  is  to  work  out  a  similar  status  for  Borneo.’** 

BLACK  AFRICA 

The  disintegration  of  European  empires  in  South¬ 
east  Asia  has  no  parallel  in  Africa  south  of  the 
Sahara  where  self-government  is  still  a  long  way 
off.  In  this  vast  continent  Britain  and  France  are 
dominant,  and  the  Dutch  (since  1815)  have  no 
possessions  at  all.  France  holds  the  larger  area  in 
west  and  equatorial  Africa,  while  Britain  has,  in 
addition  to  four  colonies  and  two  trust  territories 
in  the  West,  a  solid  belt  in  the  East  running  south¬ 
ward  from  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  to  Southern 
Rhodesia. 

British  Colonies  in  Africa.  Progress  toward  self- 
government  in  British  Africa  is  most  advanced  on 
the  west  coast  where  the  impact  of  the  war  pro¬ 
duced  an  increase  in  trade  and  in  urban  population. 
Costs  of  living  mounted,  and  trade  unions  grew 
rapidly.  Less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  population  of 
Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast  are  literate  but  90  per 
cent  of  these  educated  Africans  are  concentrated  in 
the  south  as  professional  men,  civil  servants,  teach¬ 
ers,  commercial  employees  and  politicians.  They 
watch  world  trends  with  interest,  are  active  in  local 
politics,  and  show  a  growing  interest  in  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  educational  achievements  of  the  Soviet 
Union.” 

To  prepare  the  way  for  self-government  in 
Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast,  Britain  is  increasing 
native  participation  in  both  regional  and  central 
administrations,  and  is  granting  “unofficial”  major¬ 
ities  of  Africans  on  the  Legislative  and  Regional 
Councils  (British  administrative  “officials”  often 
serve  also  as  members  of  the  legislature).’^  The 

53.  George  McT.  Kahin,  “Government  in  Indonesia,”  Far 
Eastern  Survey,  February  26,  1947,  p.  39. 

54.  New  Yorl^  Herald  Tribune,  December  26,  1946.  See  also 
Ronald  Stuart  Kain,  “TTie  Netherlands  and  Indonesia,”  The 
Yale  Review,  Winter  1947,  pp.  287-302;  Raymond  Kennedy, 
“The  Test  in  Indonesia,”  Asia  and  the  Americas,  August  1946, 
pp.  341-45,  and  Verdoorn,  “Indonesia  at  the  Crossroads,”  cited, 
PP-  339-50. 

55.  M.  Fortes,  “The  Impact  of  the  War  on  British  West 
Africa,”  International  Affairs,  April  1945,  pp.  206-19. 

56.  Colonial  Office,  Proposals  for  the  Revision  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  of  Nigeria,  Cmd.  6599  (London,  1945). 
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constitutional  revision  for  Nigeria  brings  the  Mos¬ 
lems  of  the  northern  provinces  into  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Legislative  Council  for  the  first  time.  A  Mos¬ 
lem  newspaper  has  pointed  out  the  value  of  this 
British  plan  to  get  representatives  of  all  the  Nigeri¬ 
an  provinces  “to  meet  together  and  thus  create  a 
feeling  of  unity  which  is  the  key  to  progress.”^^ 

In  British  East  and  Central  Africa,  where  white 
settlers  are  often  more  numerous,  no  such  extensive 
changes  are  planned  although  the  general  aim  of 
British  policy  is  to  increase  representation  of  Afri¬ 
cans  by  Africans  on  the  Legislative  Councils.  In 
Northern  Rhodesia,  African  Provincial  Councils  in 
1946  elected  delegates  to  an  African  Representative 
Council  which,  in  1948,  is  to  choose  two  members  of 
the  Legislative  Council.  For  Nyasaland  a  similar  ar¬ 
rangement  is  contemplated.  In  East  Africa,  where 
white  settlers  seek  a  “Closer  Union”  of  Kenya, 
Uganda  and  Tanganyika  under  white  domination, 
a  plan  for  a  central  assembly  including  a  small 
representation  of  Africans  is  under  consideration.^® 

French  West  and  Equatorial  Africa.  French  plans 
for  Black  Africa  were  strongly  influenced  during 
the  war  by  Felix  Eboue,  the  remarkable  Governor- 
General  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  who  died 
on  May  17,  1944  after  a  lifetime  in  colonial  admin¬ 
istration.  Eboue,  whose  high  rank  attests  France’s 
lack  of  racial  prejudice,’®*  stressed  the  importance 
of  preserving  native  institutions.  Calling  for  a 
greater  sense  of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  French 
administrators,  he  announced  his  intention  to  up¬ 
root  the  system  in  which  officials  “were  satisfied 
they  had  done  their  duty  if,  by  occupying  their 
desks  for  the  requisite  number  of  hours  each  day, 
they  were  able  to  forward  to  the  so<alled  ‘com¬ 
petent’  authority  a  periodical  report  compiled  by 
other  official  departments  in  which  a  similar  spirit 
prevailed.”  With  French  Morocco  and  British  Ni¬ 
geria  in  mind  as  his  models,  Eboue  believed  that 
France  should  first  of  all  “consolidate  or  reinstate 
and,  in  all  cases  .  .  .  promote  the  political  institu¬ 
tions  of  the  natives.”” 

This  concept  of  native  policy  formed  the  basis 
for  specific  recommendations  adopted  at  Brazza¬ 
ville  in  February  1944,  when  top-ranking  French 
colonial  officials  agreed  that  colonies  “should  gradu- 

57.  Margaret  Wrong,  “The  Evolution  of  Local  Government  in 
British  African  Colonies,"  International  Affairs,  July  1946,  pp. 
418-21. 

58.  Colonial  Office,  Additional  Notes  on  Constitutional  Changes 
(London,  July  1946)  (mimeographed). 

58a.  On  March  18,  1947,  a  77-ycar-old  Negro  Radical  Socialist 
from  French  Guiana,  Gaston  Monnerville,  was  elected  President 
of  the  Council  in  the  new  French  parliament;  see  New  Yorh 
Herald  Tribune,  March  19,  1947. 

59.  See  Ebouc’s  two  memoranda  on  native  policy,  particularly 
the  circular  of  November  8,  1941  in  the  special  issue  of  Free 
France,  September  1944,  pp.  15-34. 


EMPIRES  IN  TRANSITION 

ally  advance  on  the  way  leading  from  administra¬ 
tive  decentralization  to  a  status  of  political  person¬ 
ality.”  The  French  intend  to  reorganize  the  present 
system  of  local  consultative  councils,  and  supple- 
ment  it  by  elected  assemblies  (composed  partly  of 
Europeans  and  partly  of  Africans),  endowed  with 
deliberative  powers  on  economic  and  financial  mat¬ 
ters,  and  consultative  powers  on  other  questions.® 
At  the  same  time  representation  of  the  African  col¬ 
onies  in  the  French  parliament  has  been  appreci¬ 
ably  increased.  French  West  Africa,  which  had 
one  deputy  and  no  senators  in  the  pre-war  parlia¬ 
ment,  now  has  twelve  deputies  in  the  Assembly 
and  will  have  nineteen  members  on  the  Council 
(which  replaces  the  Senate  in  the  new  French  con¬ 
stitution).  French  Equatorial  Africa  had  no  repre¬ 
sentation  in  the  pre-war  parliament,  but  is  now 
alloted  six  deputies  and  eight  council  members. 
Black  Africa  will  also  have,  of  course,  a  large  share 
of  the  representation  in  the  yet  to  be  created  As¬ 
sembly  and  High  Council  of  the  French  Union. 

Professor  Leopold  Sedar  Senghor,  a  Negro  So¬ 
cialist  deputy  from  Senegal,  recently  declared  that 
the  plan  for  a  French  Union  “offers  a  system  which 
leaves  complete  liberty  and  offers  the  most  varied 
means  of  development  for  all  territories,  while  en¬ 
suring  the  harmonious  working  of  the  whole.” 
Colonial  peoples,  he  said,  will  have  the  “privilege 
and  right  ...  to  determine  if  they  wish  to  be 
French  citizens  or  only  member  citizens  of  the 
French  Union”;  moreover,  “the  regional  assemblies 
in  every  territory  will  be  enabled  to  administer  and 
direct  their  policy  either  toward  assimilation  or  to¬ 
ward  association  with  France.”*’*  This  point  of 
view,  which  predominates  in  French  opinion,  obvi¬ 
ously  does  not  consider  independence  to  be  the  ob¬ 
jective  for  colonial  peoples.  Black  Africa  is  ulti¬ 
mately  to  be  a  “single  great  Federation,”*’^  or  po^ 
sibly  two  Federations  (West  Africa  and  Equa¬ 
torial  Africa)  within  the  French  Union. 

THE  ARAB  WORLD 

Strong  antagonism  between  Britain  and  France 
has  arisen  over  contradictory  policies  pursued  in 
the  Arab  world.  Britain  feels  that  its  imperial  in¬ 
terests  are  best  protected  by  recognizing  and  even 
fostering  a  rising  Arab  nationalist  movement,  while 
the  French  stress  the  importance  of  protecting 
minorities  from  an  imperialist  tendency  in  Arab 

60.  Ibid.,  pp.  6-7. 

61.  Quoted  by  dc  la  Roche,  “Education  in  French  Equatorial 
and  French  West  .Africa,”  cited,  p.  409. 

62.  Jean  de  la  Roche,  “The  French  Solution  of  the  Colonial 
Problem:  Towards  a  Ferlcral  Union,”  journal  of  Legal  and  Polit¬ 
ical  Sociology,  Summer  1945,  p.  21;  see  also  the  proposed  con¬ 
stitution  for  a  Federal  Union  of  French  Nationalities  in  de  la 
Roche  and  Gottman,  cited,  pp.  629-35. 
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nationalism.  They  consider  ill-advised  the  “extreme¬ 
ly  “rapid  methods  of  emancipation”  adopted  by 
Britain.^^ 

World  War  II  speeded  up  the  movement  which 
brought  independence  to  Syria,  Lebanon  and 
Transjordan  (where  British  troops  remain).  It  has 
also  affected  the  prospects  of  the  Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan,  for  whatever  the  outcome  of  the  present 
dispute  between  London  and  Cairo,  the  British  ap¬ 
parently  are  at  least  prepared  to  allow  the  Sudanese 
to  determine  their  own  future  after  a  preparatory 
period  now  estimated  at  twenty  years.  Italian  sov¬ 
ereignty  over  the  Arabs  of  Libya  was  ended  by  the 
Italian  peace  treaty,  although  the  future  status  of 
this  area,  now  under  British  military  occupation, 
is  still  is  dispute. 

Algeria.  Repercussions  of  these  liberation  move¬ 
ments  are  widespread  in  French  North  Africa, 
where  the  strength  of  parties  advocating  indepen¬ 
dence  for  Tunisia,  Morocco  and  Algeria  has  mount¬ 
ed.  France  considers  these  three  territories  the 
“brightest  jewels”  in  its  Empire,  and  expects  to 
retain  them  while  making  concessions  to  national¬ 
ist  aspirations.  The  problem  is  most  complex  in 
the  three  French  “departments”  in  Algeria,  which 
contain  850,000  Europeans  and  140,000  Jews  (mostly 
native  Berbers)  in  a  population  of  8,000,000.  An 
edict  of  March  7,  1944  granted  full  civic  rights 
to  80,000  Algerian  Moslems  of  the  “westernized 
upper  classes,”  and  increased  the  representation  of 
Moslems  who  are  not  French  citizens  from  one- 
third  to  two-fifths  on  the  local  assemblies.  Before 
the  war  Algeria  had  ten  deputies  and  three  sena¬ 
tors  in  parliament — today  it  has  thirty  deputies 
(fifteen  European  and  fifteen  Moslem)  anci  will 
have  fourteen  delegates  in  the  Council.  France  is 
also  considering  a  plan  for  a  decentralized  Algerian 
regime  with  a  consultative  political  assembly  of 
ninety  members  (part  European  and  part  Moslem) 
which  would  supervise  Algerian  administration; 
under  this  arrangement  Algeria  would  also  have 
greater  financial  autonomy.^'* 

Tunisia  and  Morocco.  According  to  an  old  North 
African  proverb  the  Moroccan  is  a  lion,  the  Al¬ 
gerian  a  man,  and  the  Tunisian  a  woman.  If  the 
intensity  of  nationalist  feeling  be  the  test,  however, 
the  proverb  should  be  reversed.  For  the  indepen- 


I  63.  See  Robert  Montagne’s  interesting  review  article  (on  A.  H. 

^  Hourani's  book,  Syria  and  Lebanon)  in  International  Affairs, 

January  1947,  pp.  127-32,  and  his  “La  politique  de  la  Grand- 
Bretagne  dans  Ics  pays  arabes,”  Politique  Etrangere,  November 
‘  1946,  pp.  489-514. 

64.  Robert  Montagne,  “Evolution  in  Algeria,”  cited,  pp.  42-51, 
I*  and  the  same  author’s  “Ou  va  I’Algerie,”  Politique  Etrangere, 

!  August  1946,  pp.  75-95.  See  also  Secretariat  d’etat  a  la  pres- 

idence  du  conseil  et  a  I’information,  “Lcs  reformes  en  Algetic,” 
Holes  documentaries  et  etudes.  No.  340,  Serie  textes  et  docu¬ 
ments  XVI  (Paris,  June  29,  1946). 


dence  movement  is  far  strongest  in  Tunisia,  while 
in  Morocco  it  has  only  a  small  though  ardent  fol¬ 
lowing.  Habib  Bourguiba,  exiled  leader  of  the  Neo- 
Destour  Party  in  Tunisia,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  December  1946  to  plead  the  cause  of  Tuni¬ 
sian  independence.*^^  France  hopes  to  placate  the 
nationalists  of  Tunisia  by  concessions  made  in  the 
fall  of  1946  which  (i)  add  two  Tunisians  to  the 
Council  of  Ministers  (making  a  total  of  six  French 
and  six  Tunisian  Ministers) ;  (2)  open  all  adminis¬ 
trative  positions  to  Tunisians  on  a  basis  of  equality 
with  Frenchmen;  (3)  increase  the  powers  of  the 
Grand  Council  in  budgetary  matters;  and  (4)  de¬ 
centralize  the  administration  by  making  municipal 
governments  elective.*’^  On  February  27,  1947  the 
French  cabinet  announced  the  appointment  of  Jean 
Mons,  a  civilian,  to  replace  General  Charles  Mast 
as  Resident-General  of  Tunisia.^^ 

Although  “probably  less  than  three  thousand” 
Moroccans  have  identified  themselves  with  the  na¬ 
tionalist  movement  in  that  country,  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  attempt  at  independence  was  made  in  January 
1944  not  long  after  the  arrival  of  American  troops. 
French  suppression  of  this  uprising  aroused  many 
Moroccans  and  may  have  marked  “the  beginnings 
of  national  solidarity.”^®  According  to  a  report  from 
Paris  on  March  5,  1947,  President  Vincent  Auriol 
and  other  members  of  the  French  government  favor 
granting  Morocco  self-government  within  the 
French  Union  in  the  near  future.^’ 

THE  WEST  INDIES 

Fifteen  territories  in  the  West  Indies  have  be¬ 
longed  to  Britain,  France  and  The  Netherlands 
since  the  early  days  of  European  expansion  into 
the  new  world.  British  possessions — which  include 
the  Bahamas,  Barbados,  British  Guiana,  British 
Honduras,  Jamaica,  the  Leeward  Islands,  Trinidad 
and  the  Windward  islands — were  swept  by  a  series 
of  riots  in  1937-38  in  which  nearly  50  persons  were 
killed  and  500  injured.  The  complaints  of  the  West 
Indians  were  investigated  by  a  Royal  (Commission 
which  submitted  its  report  just  before  World  War 
II  began.  Fearing  that  grievances  revealed  in  the 
report  would  be  exploited  by  German  propagan¬ 
dists,  the  British  government  suppressed  it  for  five 
years.  Meanwhile  attempts  were  made  to  remedy 
the  situation,  one  of  which  was  the  creation  of  a 
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West  Indian  Development  and  Welfare  Organiza¬ 
tion  financed  by  the  Colonial  Development  and 
Welfare  Act  of  19407°  Outstanding  among  political 
reforms  was  the  grant  of  a  new  constitution  to 
Jamaica  in  1943  under  which  the  first  election  with 
universal  suffrage  was  held  in  1944.’^  Property 
qualifications  on  the  right  to  vote  were  eliminated 
in  Trinidad,  British  Guiana  and  Barbados.’^  The 
Colonial  Office  has  also  endorsed  a  movement  to 
unite  the  West  Indian  colonies  in  a  self-governing 
federation.’^*  Such  reforms  as  these  represent  a  de¬ 
cided  step  forward,  although  they  have  by  no  means 
satisfied  West  Indian  demands.  William  Alexander 
Bustamante,  Communications  Minister  and  “strong 
man”  of  the  Labor  party  in  Jamaica  demanded  on 
December  26,  1946  that  Jamaica  be  given  “complete 
independence  .  .  .  within  the  British  Empire.”’^ 

The  three  French  territories  in  the  West  Indies — 
Martinique,  Guadeloupe  and  French  Guiana  — 
elected  their  own  municipal  and  General  Councils 
and  were  represented  in  the  French  parliament 
even  before  the  war.  On  March  20,  1946  they  were 
officially  given  the  same  status  as  the  departments 
of  metropolitan  France.’'*  Mme.  Eugenie  Eboue  of 
Guadeloupe,  wife  of  the  late  Negro  Governor  Gen¬ 
eral  of  French  Equatorial  Africa  has  said:  “The 
people  of  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana  have  full 
French  citizenship;  they  have  the  same  pride  in 
their  culture  and  their  development  as  that  which 
American  Negroes  feel  in  being  American.”’^ 

Dutch  territories  include  Curacao  (with  Aruba 
and  lesser  islands)  and  Surinam  (Dutch  Guiana). 
The  people  of  Curacao  and  Aruba  have  the  high¬ 
est  standard  of  living  in  the  cdlonial  Caribbean. 
During  the  war  Queen  Wilhelmina  promised 
Curacao  and  Surinam  equal  status  with  Indonesia 
and  The  Netherlands  in  a  four-part  common¬ 
wealth.  When  Dutch  and  Indonesian  negotiators 
worked  out  the  agreement  of  November  1946, 
however,  the  Indonesians,  70,000,000  strong,  ob¬ 
jected  to  being  considered  on  equal  terms  with  the 
two  West  Indian  possessions.  Since  the  Dutch  con- 
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ceded  this  point,  the  Netherlands-Indonesia  Union 
is  to  be  not  a  four-part  but  a  two-part  arrangement, 
with  Surinam  and  Curacao  linked  to  The  Nether¬ 
lands,  although  the  agreement  does  not  “exclude 
the  possibility  of  a  further  arrangement  of  the  re¬ 
lations  between  The  Netherlands,  Surinam  an,. 
Curacao.”’^ 

Caribbean  and  South  Pacific  Commissions.  Per¬ 
haps  the  most  significant  of  Caribbean  innovations 
is  a  project  launched  in  1942  by  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  and  subsequently  joined  by  France 
and  The  Netherlands,  to  promote  the  social  and 
economic  development  of  the  entire  area.  A  rise  in 
standards  of  living  is  the  greatest  need  throughout 
the  Caribbean.  To  the  extent  that  the  Caribbean 
Commission  succeeds  in  this  task  it  will  inevitably 
prepare  the  native  peoples  for  a  larger  share  in  their 
own  governments.”  At  Canberra,  Australia  on 
February  6,  1947,  delegates  of  the  six  governments 
which  administer  non-self-governing  territories  in 
the  South  Seas  signed  an  agreement  establishing  a 
South  Pacific  Commission  modeled  on  the  Carib¬ 
bean  arrangement.’® 

Many  other  scattered  outposts  of  empire  in  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  elsewhere 
are  profiting  from  these  new  colonial  trends.  To 
mention  only  a  few,  Malta  is  getting  self-govern¬ 
ment  and  economic  aid,’^  the  people  of  Cyprus  are 
going  to  play  a  greater  role  in  the  management  of 
their  own  affairs,®®  and  New  Caledonia  is  to  have 
a  more  enlightened  regime.®*  What  Britain,  France 
and  The  Netherlands  are  doing  will  also  influence 
the  colonial  policies  of  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal 
and  other  powers. 

COLONIAL  POLICIES  IN  COMPARISON 

From  this  brief  survey  of  economic,  educational 
and  political  reform  in  the  British,  French  and 
Dutch  empires,  certain  general  comparisons  may  be 
drawn.®**  First  of  all,  despite  contrary  assertions  of 
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many  imperial  spokesmen,  the  fundamental  aim  of 
all  three  powers  is  to  preserve  their  empires.  With 
unusual  candor,  Patrick  Gordon-Walker,  a  Labor- 
ite  in  the  British  Parliament,  declared  during  a  re¬ 
cent  visit  to  the  United  States:  “If  Mr.  Churchill 
were  in  power,  he  would  throw  away  the  Empire 
as  George  III  threw  away  the  thirteen  colonies. 
The  aim  of  the  Labor  Government  is  to  save  it. 
This  will  be  accomplished  by  giving  the  colonies 
self-governing  status.  If  this  plan  conies  off,  the 
Empire  will  be  a  very  powerful  affair  indeed.”®^ 
All  three  powers  justify  this  fundamental  aim  by 
arguing  against  the  fragmentation  of  colonial  em¬ 
pires  into  small  independent  states  at  a  time  when 
the  trend  everywhere  is  toward  federalization  in 
the  hope  of  reducing  economic  conflicts  and  rais¬ 
ing  living  standards.  But  methods  of  saving  the 
empires  vary  considerably,  the  phrase  “self-deter¬ 
mination”  being  given  different  interpretations. 
Strictly  speaking  self-determination  includes  the 
choice  of  (i)  assimilation  with  the  mother  country, 
(2)  association  (autonomy)  in  some  form  of 
“union”,  or  (3)  independence.  In  practice,  how¬ 
ever,  Britain  tends  to  interpret  it  as  meaning  asso- 
dation  or  independence,  while  France  inclines  to 
limit  it  to  assimilation  or  association.  The  Dutch 
conception  is  nearer  the  British  than  the  French. 

In  the  past  the  Dutch  have  often  been  considered 
the  most  intellectually  honest  of  the  colonizers  be¬ 
cause  they  “have  not  attempted  to  confuse  the  eco¬ 
nomic  motive  for  their  colonial  empire  by  either 
flag  waving  or  moaning  about  the  White  Man’s 
Burden."^^  Dutch  administration  in  the  East  Indies, 
according  to  one  critic  of  colonialism,  “was  in  the 
hands  of  the  best-trained  corps  of  colonial  officials 
in  the  world,  who  ruled  the  islands  with  a  degree 
of  skill  and  tolerance  for  indigenous  law,  religion 
and  customs  unmatched  in  any  other  colonial 
region.”®"* 

Post-war  circumstances  have  favored  the  British, 
enabling  them  to  take  the  lead  in  colonial  develop¬ 
ment.  France  and  The  Netherlands  have  been 
handicapped  by  violent  rebellions  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Moreover,  the  internal  political  situation  is  less  con¬ 
fused  in  Britain,  where  Socialist  reformers,  and 
conservatives  seeking  export  markets,  are  in  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  importance  of  raising  colonial  purchas¬ 
ing  power  and  living  standards.  In  France,  where 
the  parliamentary  debate  on  Indo-China  has 
aroused  extreme  bitterness.  Communist,  Socialist 
and  M.R.P.  leaders  are  often  in  sharp  disagreement 
on  colonial  policy.  Friction  is  also  reported  in  co- 
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lonial  administrative  ranks  because  Minister  of 
France  Overseas  Moutet,  under  Communist  pres¬ 
sure,  has  dispatched  some  Communists  to  colonial 
posts.  Psychologically,  Britain  came  through  the 
war  with  flying  colors  while  France  and  The  Neth- 
ei  lands,  overrun  by  the  Nazis,  are  more  obsessed 
wih  determination  to  hold  on  to  what  is  left  of 
past  prestige,  power  and  riches.  This  creates  a 
special  danger  for  the  French  who  in  the  past,  as  a 
British  critic  writes,  have  “propagated  French  cul¬ 
ture  not  purely  out  of  political  ambition,  but  large¬ 
ly  from  idealistic  motives;  because  every  French¬ 
man  believes  in  the  universal  mission  and  validity 
of  French  culture  as  France’s  greatest  gift  to  the 
world.”®’  France’s  genius  for  making  Frenchmen 
out  of  Negroes  like  Felix  and  Eugenie  Ebou^  is 
likely  to  fail  if  this  cultural  policy  is  distorted  by 
political  ambition. 

Here  is  the  principal  difficulty  of  the  French 
Union  which,  in  its  ideal  form,  is  an  admirable 
concept.  French  aims  have  already  encountered  the 
rigid  opposition  of  Arab  nationalism  in  Syria  and 
Lebanon,  and  Annamite  nationalism  in  Indo-China 
— and  the  independence  movements  in  Tunisia, 
Algeria  and  Morocco  will  have  to  be  handled  with 
extreme  delicacy.  Black  Africa,  it  is  true,  has  not 
yet  developed  sufficiently  to  have  strong  nationalist 
feelings.  Even  in  this  area,  however,  the  Ewe  tribes¬ 
men  in  the  French  trust  territory  of  Togoland  have 
isked  for  union  (under  British  trusteeship)  with 
the  Ewes  of  British  Togoland.®^  Since  nationalism 
is  probably  the  outstanding  political  force  of  the 
twentieth  century,  it  is  unlikely  that  natives  of 
Black  Africa  will  follow  a  different  path.  The 
peoples  of  the  world  may  need  interdependence 
more  than  independence  but  the  record  indicates 
that  economic  and  cultural  progress  intensify  na¬ 
tional  feeling.  This  does  not  mean  that  no  attempt 
should  be  made  to  guide  nationalism  into  construc¬ 
tive  channels,  but  does  raise  the  question  whether 
the  French  Union  or  the  looser  British  sjstcm  is 
best  adapted  to  modern  needs.  Sir  Bernard  Bour- 
dillon,  who  has  suggested  the  creation  of  a  British 
Union  modeled  on  that  of  the  French,  believes  that 
the  virtues  of  defining  British  colonial  aims  more 
sharply  would  outweigh  the  merit  of  flexibility  in 
the  present  British  system.  This  point  of  view  is 
open  to  serious  question.  Despite  a  patchwork  ap¬ 
pearance,  the  British  system  makes  it  possible  to 
tackle  each  colonial  problem  separately  without 
having  to  fit  the  particular  solution  into  any  general 
system.  For  example,  Britain  is  giving  Burma  the 
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right  to  make  its  own  choice  between  absolute  in¬ 
dependence,  or  independence  plus  (as  the  British 
like  to  say)  the  privilege  of  membership  in  an  as¬ 
sociation  of  free  nations. 

Both  Britain  and  France  seek  to  preserve  their 
empires  by  eliminating  the  excesses  of  exploitation 
and  promoting  native  welfare.  The  British  goal  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  French,  but  Brit¬ 
ish  methods  may  achieve  a  larger  measure  of  suc¬ 
cess  because  they  are  more  adaptable  to  present 
conditions. 

IS  GRADUALISM  FAST  ENOUGH? 

While  those  who  dreamed  that  World  War  II 
would  bring  liberation  to  all  dependent  peoples 
may  feel  disillusioned,  history  will  probably  record 
that  the  end  of  the  war  marked  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  in  the  colonial  world.  Three  forward  steps  of 
great  importance  have  been  taken.  First  of  all,  the 
war  put  seven  Asiatic  countries  on  the  road  to  in¬ 
dependence,  and  ended  Italy’s  sovereignty  over  the 
three  African  territories  of  Libya,  Eritrea  and 
Somaliland.  In  the  Far  East,  India,  Burma,  the  In¬ 
donesian  Republic  and  the  Viet  Nam  Republic 
(which  together  contain  over  500,000,000  people) 
are  moving  toward  some  form  of  independence; 
and  in  the  Middle  East,  Syria,  Lebanon  and  Trans¬ 
jordan  have  become  independent  states.  Whatever 
obstacles  these  developments  may  yet  encounter, 
the  trend  is  unmistakable  and  will  have  widespread 
repercussions. 

The  se.  and  important  step  forward  is  the  role  to 
be  playeJ  by  the  United  Nations  in  dependent 
areas.^^  International  trusteeship  (Chapters  XII  and 
XIII  of  the  Charter)  is  an  improved  version  of  the 
I  eague  of  Nations  system  for  supervision  of  man¬ 
dated  territories.  Even  if  no  more  than  15,000,000 
dependent  peoples  are  brought  under  UN  super¬ 
vision,  the  Trusteeship  Council — which  held  its 
first  meeting  in  New  York  on  March  26,  1947 — will 
focus  world  opinion  on  colonial  problems  and  tend 
to  set  international  standards  for  all  colonies.  Sim¬ 
ilar  work  by  the  International  Labor  Organization 
will  continue  to  improve  working  conditions  in  de¬ 
pendent  areas.  Finally,  for  non-self-governing 
peoples  outside  trust  territories.  Chapter  XI  of  the 
Charter  establishes  a  unique  set  of  international  co¬ 
lonial  principles  binding  the  signatories  to  a  series 
of  political,  economic,  social  and  educational  ob¬ 
ligations. 

The  third  of  the  colonial  advances  brought  on 
by  the  impact  of  the  war  consists  of  the  new  plans 
of  the  various  imperial  powers,  three  of  which  have 
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been  the  major  subject  of  this  study.  In  one  senst 
these  individual  programs  may  be  considered  as 
efforts  by  the  colonial  powers  to  carry  out  the  prin- 
ciples  accepted  in  Chapter  XI  of  the  UN  Charter. 

Each  of  these  three  steps  still  faces  many  obstades, 
for  the  colonial  world  is  full  of  dilemmas.  Eco¬ 
nomic  development  to  raise  the  standard  of  living 
sometimes  leads  to  such  tremendous  population  in¬ 
creases  that  actual  improvement  is  limited.  Inde¬ 
pendence  for  peoples  who  are  not  prepared  to 
govern  themselves  creates  the  grave  problem  wheth¬ 
er  conditions  of  anarchy,  exploitation  by  native 
rulers,  and  even  conquest  by  another  power,  may 
not  result.  “Indirect  rule”  preserves  native  cultures 
but  allies  the  imperial  power  with  dominant  native 
leaders  whose  desire  to  preserve  the  status  quo 
hampers  progress.  Self-governing  peoples  should  be 
able  to  defend  themselves,  but  colonial  rulers  do 
not  arm  them  for  fear  of  native  rebellions.  Educa¬ 
tional  progress  depends  on  the  raising  of  IcKal  rev¬ 
enue,  but  revenue  cannot  be  increased  unless  edua- 
tion  teaches  the  people  how  to  develop  their  re¬ 
sources.  Nationalist  leaders  like  Ho  Chi  Minh  of 
Indo-China,  Sutan  Sjahrir  of  Indonesia,  U  Aung 
San  of  Burma,  and  Habib  Bourguiba  of  Tunisia 
call  for  independence  on  the  one  hand,  and  con¬ 
tinued  financial  and  technical  aid  on  the  other. 

An  appreciation  of  the  complexity  of  these  prob¬ 
lems  is  necessary  to  understand  the  merits  of  de¬ 
veloping  colonies  by  a  “gradual”  process.®'®  No 
thoughtful  person,  however,  should  fail  to  ask  the 
question:  “Is  gradualism  fast  enough?”  Certainly 
it  is  too  slow  for  nationalist  leaders  who,  no  mat¬ 
ter  what  progress  is  made,  have  bitter  memories  of 
past  abuses.®®  It  is  hardly  surprising,  therefore,  if 
many  dependent  peoples  are  impressec^  by  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  most  poverty-stricken 
backward  areas,  the  individual  liberties  cherished 
in  the  Western  democratic  world  have  little  mean¬ 
ing.  The  world  at  large  has  been  estimated  to  hold 
only  about  600,000,000  people  who  share  the  tra¬ 
ditional  democratic  freedoms,  as  opposed  to  1,600,- 
000,000  who  do  not.®^  To  the  latter,  Moscow’s 
suppression  of  political  liberties  is  likely  to  appear 
less  impressive  than  Russian  economic  and  educa¬ 
tional  achievements. 

87a.  Cf.  Raymond  Leslie  Buell,  Liberia:  A  Century  of  Survival 
(Philadelphia,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Press,  1947),  P-  23. 
who  believes  that  the  history  of  Liberia  does  not  support  the 
contention  “that  a  people,  no  matter  how  poorly  prepared  for 
freedom,  could  achieve  it  more  quickly  if  thrown  upon  its  own 
resources  than  if  obliged  to  go  through  a  period  of  tutelage  by 
more  advanced  peoples.” 

88.  Rita  Hinden,  “British  Labor  and  the  Ckilonies,”  cited, 
p.  655. 

89.  Frederick  Osborn,  Director  of  the  Social  Science  Research 
Council,  in  an  address  before  the  Science  Talent  Institute:  see 
New  Yor/(  Herald  Tribune,  March  4,  1947. 
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After  visiting  parts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  Colonel  C.  E. 
Ponsonby,  a  Conservative  member  of  the  British 
Parliament,  reported  to  a  joint  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Empire  and  Royal  African  Societies  on  May  30, 
1945:  “Twenty-one  years  ago  the  literacy  ...  in 
Uzbekistan  was  7  per  cent,  practically  the  only 
teaching  being  in  the  Mohammedan  schools,  and 
very  few  women  could  write  at  all.  There  were  one 
or  two  small  irrigation  schemes  on  the  Czar’s 
estates— there  were  no  factories  and  no  hydro-elec¬ 
tric  plants.  What  is  the  situation  after  twenty-one 
years?  Now  98%  of  the  population  can  read 
and  write;  there  are  4000  schools,  two  universities 
and  several  technical  institutes;  there  are  large 
efficient  factories;  huge  irrigation  schemes;  20 
hydro-electric  plants,  and,  amongst  other  things,  a 
wonderful  ballet  and  opera.”  Although  Colonel 
Ponsonby  by  no  means  advocated  the  application 
of  Soviet  methods  to  British  colonies,  he  did  use 
the  comparison  to  ask  whether  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  could  not  have  spent  more  money  and  initi¬ 
ated  more  reforms.  Lord  Hailey,  dean  of  British 
colonial  experts,  concluded  the  meeting  by  suggest¬ 
ing  that  Britain  should  try  to  benefit  by  the  Soviet 
example  without  departing  from  the  British  policy 
of  “respecting  the  traditions  and  customs  of  the 
African  people.”^®  If  this  policy  is  actually  put  into 
practice  by  imperial  powers,  a  colonial  new  deal  to 
strengthen  world  democracy  can  become  a  reality. 
Dependent  peoples  will  find  less  attraction  in  the 
Soviet  system  if  more  and  more  of  the  profits  from 
colonial  development  are  ploughed  back  into  the 
colonies. 

UNCERTAIN  FUTURE 

Although  the  elaborate  reform  programs  of  Brit¬ 
ain,  France  and  The  Netherlands  create  an  impres¬ 
sion  of  planned  certainty  about  the  future  of  colo¬ 
nies,  the  fact  is  that  in  many  areas  a  most  uncertain 
situation  prevails.  This  is  particularly  true  in  Indo- 
China  and  Indonesia.  In  these  French  and  Dutch 
possessions,  nationalism  is  intense,  natives  are 
armed  (with  weapons  taken  from  the  Japanese), 

90.  C.  E.  Ponsonby,  "African  Colonial  Administration,"  United 
Empire,  Septcmbcr-October  1945,  pp.  167-72. 


and  bloodshed  has  aroused  bitter  feelings.  In  both 
areas,  particularly  in  Indonesia,  hatred  for  the  white 
man  was  systematically  and  effectively  cultivated  by 
Japanese  propagandists  during  the  war.  As  long  as 
native  and  foreign  armed  forces  remain  side  by 
side,  there  is  danger  of  an  “incident”  leading  to 
conflict.  In  Indo-China  hostilities  were  renewed  on 
December  19,  1946  after  nine  months  of  peace.  The 
Dutch-Indonesian  agreement  of  March  25,  1947 
may  meet  with  a  similar  fate  unless  subsequent 
negotiations  are  carried  on  with  great  discretion. 

Intransigent  nationalists  among  the  Arabs  of 
French  North  Africa,  inspired  by  the  moral  sup¬ 
port  of  the  whole  Arab  world,  may  upset  French 
plans  for  Tunisia,  Algeria  and  Morocco.  Tension 
is  high  from  Tunis  to  Casablanca.  In  the  latter  city, 
a  riot  between  Moroccans  and  Senegalese  troops  on 
April  7,  1947  resulted  in  casualties  totalling  61 
killed  and  119  wounded,  mostly  Moroccans.^*  A 
week  earlier  Malagasy  nationalists  in  the  island  of 
Madagascar  launched  an  armed  uprising  against 
the  French,  apparently  seeking  the  “independence” 
of  Madagascar  as  an  associated  state  in  the  French 
Union.  In  New  Delhi,  India,  the  Madagascar  in¬ 
surrection  was  hailed  by  the  Viet  Nam  delegation 
to  the  Inter-Asian  conference  as  “an  example  which 
will  arouse  North  Africa.”’^  Fear  of  such  African 
repercussions  explains  in  part  the  French  refusal  to 
yield  to  Annamite  nationalists  in  Indo-China. 

Whether  gradualism  is  fast  enough  will  depend 
on  the  sincerity  and  vigor  of  each  colonial  power 
in  pushing  its  reform  program,  and  on  the  success 
of  the  United  Nations  in  promoting  an  interna¬ 
tional  approach  to  the  problem.  Economic  improve¬ 
ment  must  proceed  simultaneously  with  education¬ 
al  and  political  advance.  Independence  may  not  al¬ 
ways  be  the  ideal  goal,  but  if  colonial  rulers  are 
honest  in  their  professed  aim  of  transforming  em¬ 
pires  into  associations  of  free  nations,  they  must 
ultimately  grant  dependent  peoples  the  right  to 
choose  between  association  and  independence. 
Otherwise  the  colonial  world  will  remain  a  breed¬ 
ing  ground  for  war. 

91.  New  Yorl{  Herald  Tribune,  April  9,  1947. 

92.  Sidney  Keller  in  ibid.,  April  2,  3,  1947. 
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Colonial  Representation  in  the  French  Parliament 

By  Vernon  McKay  and  Monique  Polgar 

Monique  Polgar  does  research  work  for  The  French  Press  and  Information  Service. 

Unlike  Britain  and  The  Netherlands,  France  sented  in  parliament  (see  chart  below), 
grants  representation  in  parliament  to  colonial  The  constitutional  debate  on  methods  of  electing 
peoples.  This  representation  has  been  increased  by  colonial  representatives  to  the  new  parliament  re- 
more  than  five  times  as  a  step  in  France’s  post-war.  vealed  a  complicated  dispute  between  advocates  of 
reform  program.  In  the  bicameral  legislature  of  the  single  and  double  (part  French  and  part  native) 
Fourth  Republic,  144  of  934  seats  have  been  allotted  electoral  colleges.  This  conflict  resulted  in  the  pro- 
to  the  colonies,  while  ten  years  ago  the  comparable  vision  for  double  colleges  in  four  areas — Algeria, 
figure  for  the  Third  Republic  was  only  27  out  of  French  Equatorial  Africa,  French  Cameroons,  and 
928.  French  colonials  number  about  seventy  million  Madagascar.  France  sought  to  safeguard  the  inter- 
while  citizens  of  metropolitan  France  total  forty  ests  of  metropolitan  minorities  overseas.  For  reasons 
million.  Nearly  half  the  seventy  million  inhabitants  peculiar  to  the  history  of  the  various  regions,  this 
of  France  Overseas  live  in  Tunisia,  Morocco  and  aim  led  the  French  to  advocate  double  colleges  for 
the  Indo-Chinese  Federation.  These  three  terri-  areas  like  Algeria  and  Equatorial  Africa  but  single 
tories,  however,  are  to  have  a  considerable  degree  collegesforWest  Africa  and  other  territories.  In  gen- 
of  autonomy,  and  are  therefore  practically  unrepre-  eral,  the  African  people  favored  the  single  college. 


FRANCE 

OVERSEAS 

representatives  in 
19  3  6 

french  parliament 
19  4  6 

Type  of 

Chamber 

Electoral 

of 

National 

Type  of  Territory 

Population 

College 

Deputies 

Senate 

Assembly 

Comil 

(612) 

(314) 

(619) 

(313) 

Overseas  Departments 

Algeria  (3  departments) 

7,235,000 

Native 

French* 

10 

3 

15 

15 

14 

Martinique . 

247,000 

French 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Guadeloupe . 

304,000 

French 

2 

1 

3 

2 

Reunion . 

209,000 

French 

2 

1 

3 

2 

French  Guiana . 

37,000 

French 

1 

— 

1 

1 

Overseas  Territories 

French  West  Africa 

Senegal . 

1,698,000 

French 

1 

— 

2 

5 

Guinea . 

2,600,000 

French 

— 

— 

1 

2 

Mauritania  .... 

385,000 

French 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Sudan  . 

3,635,000 

French 

— 

— 

3 

4 

Niger . . 

1,810,000 

French 

— 

— 

1 

2 

Ivory  Coast  .... 

3,982,000 

French 

— 

— 

3 

5 

Dahomey . 

1,290,000 

French 

— 

— 

1 

2 

French  Equatorial  Africa 

Gabon  . 

418,000 

Native 

— 

— 

1 

2 

Middle  Congo  .... 

747,000 

Native 

— 

— 

1 

2 

Ubangi-Chari  .... 

834,000 

Native 

— 

— 

1 

2 

Chad . 

1,432,000 

Native 

— 

— 

1 

2 

Gabon — Middle  Congo 

French 

— 

— 

1 

Ubangi-Chari — Chad  . 

French 

— 

— 

1 

Madagascar . 

3,667,000 

Native 

French 

— 

— 

3 

2 

5 

St.  Pierre-Miquelon 

4,000 

French 

— 

— 

1 

1 

French  India . 

324,000 

French 

1 

1 

1 

2 

New  Caledonia  .... 

54,000 

French 

— 

— 

1 

1 

French  Oceania  .... 

44,000 

French 

— 

— 

1 

1 

French  Somaliland  .... 

47,000 

French 

_ 

_ 

1 

1 

Comoro  Islands  .... 

130,000 

French 

— 

— 

1 

1 

Cochin  China  (uncertain)  . 

4,600,000 

French 

1 

— 

1 

Trust  Territories 

French  Cameroons  .... 

2,389,000 

Native 

— 

— 

2 

1 

3 

French  Togoland  .... 

780,000 

French 

— 

— 

1 

2 

Associated  Territories  and  States 

Tunisia . 

2,609,000 

Elected  by  National 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Morocco . 

6,297,000 

Assembly  to  represent 

— 

— 

— 

3 

Indo-Chinese  Federation  (uncertain)  24,000,000 

French 

citizens  only. 

■— 

— 

— 

— 

TOTAL  REPRESENTATION  .  .  .  .  20  7  74  70** 

♦French  electoral  colleges  include  Frenchmen  and  natives  who  have  become  French  citizens. 

♦♦Representation  fibres  for  the  Assembly  and  Council  are  given  in  the  respective  laws  of  October  5  and  October  27,  1946; 
see  journal  officiel  de  la  Republique  franfaise,  October  8,  1946,  pp.  8494-98,  and  October  28,  1946,  pp.  9176-77. 
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